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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

A PAINTER-POET 

Collected Poems, by A. E. The Macmillan Co. 

As one reads these poems one has a sense of hearing a 
deep sound in nature, a sound that becomes more and more 
significant as one listens to it. The leaves rustle, the fire 
crackles, a wind rises. But behind these noises is the far, 
deep sound of a river. How is it that these short poems — 
very many of them only of three stanzas — ^give one the sense 
of fullness and profundity? It is because they are all glimpses 
of the same river of vision. 

No poet of our civilization is so cosmic as "A. E." Man 
for him is one with the world and one with the heavens. 
Everything he knows, everything he feels, has a history that 
is before the stars and suns. His own face reflected in an 
actual river recalls the brooding of the Spirit over the 
waters. The sorrow and hopelessness that has entered his 
own heart is the shadow of the dark age that the world has 
entered into. The thought in this stanza is not far fetched 
for him : 

We liken love to this and that; our thought 

The echo of a deeper being seems : 
We kiss, because God once for beauty sought 

Within a world of dreams. 

Behind these poems is a philosophy that has attracted to 
A. E. many disciples. His personal thought is explicit in 
A New World and Th^ Man to the Angel: 

I close mine eyes from dream to be 

The diamond-rayed again, 
As in the ancient hours ere we 

Forgot ourselves to men. 
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They are but the slaves of light 
Who have never known the gloom, 

And between the dark and bright 
Willed in silence their own doom. 

Men are the strayed heaven-dwellers — the gods who have 

"forgot themselves to men," the angels who have "willed in 

silence their own doom." And in all the wise and pious 

things A. E. has to sav there is the heroic note. Everywhere 

there is an insistence on the will — "the sword of will," "the 

imperial will." His last counsellor declares: 

Only be thou thyself the goal 

In which the wars of time shall cease. 

but the second counsel is often remembered by A. E. — 

Make of thy silence words to shake 
The long enthroned Kings of Earth, 
Make of thy will the force to break 
Their towers of wantonness and mirth. 

It is this heroic note that makes this poetry of mystical 

vision direct and bracing: 

The power is ours to make or mar 

Our fate as on the earliest mom, 
The Darkness and the Radiance are 

Creatures within the spirit born. 
Yet, bathed in gloom too long, we might 
Forget how we imagined light 

A short note on A. E.'s poems can only be a resume of 
many remarkable points. One might dwell on his eye for 
color and his power of creating landscape in poetry— quali- 
ties that belong to him as one of Ireland's distinctive painters. 
One might speak, too, about that power he possesses — ^the 
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power that is so effective when a real poet uses it — the power 
of rhetoric. When one reads that oration On behalf of some 
Irishmen not Followers of Tradition, one has to acknowledge 
that eloquence in verse could hardly be more stirring. This 
oration is by way of reply to the ultra-Celtic party who 
would deny the Irish heritage to those who were not of 
Gaelic name or Gaelic stock. And yet no Irish poet has had 
such reverence for the Celtic past of Ireland. He has dared 
to make the obscure deities of Celtic mythology as potent 
as the Olympians; when he speaks of Angus, Dana or Lugh 
he treats them as great and imposing figures. The heroic 
age for him is the heroic age in Ireland. 

A. E.'s verse is built up on simple forms, but his command 
of vowel-sounds makes all his lines sonorous. His poems in 
alexandrines have lovely sound. Perhaps the most perfect 
lyric in the collection is Sacrifice; its form has the delicate 
beauty of a rare sea-shell. 
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Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite, poetry editor of the 
Boston Transcript, is joining the procession! He has dis- 
covered free verse, he has even discovered Poetry. 

To be sure, his review of Poetry of the Year, in the 
Transcript of Oct. 30th, does not mention the magazine, or 
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